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A SIGN OF SAVING 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Do You Wish to Teach Humane 


Education in the Schools? 
If so, write today for 
“The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education” 
(Third Edition) 
y DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
32 ann Toe. Special prices for large quantities 
American Humane Education Society, Boston 17, Mass. 


Skin Troubles 
—— Soothed 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Com pounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee, in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 
“CAFE DES 

INVALIDES’*’ 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 

“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


Office Supplies, Loose 


Leaf Devices, Fine 
Established 186 


Stationery, Leather 
Goods, Wedding Invi- 
57-61 EERANKLIN: STREET BOSTON. MASS. 


tations. 


CRYSTAL 


LAUNDRY BLUE 


SAWTER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St. , Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


NOW BEING SHOWN ON FOUR CONTINENTS!!! 


Ask your local Moving Picture House to show 
the Humane Film illustrating 
Longfellow’s Poem 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his 
master, rings the Bell of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs. 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000. 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms 
and free copies of the text of this beautiful poem. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education S\iety and 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Avenye. 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpai!. Titles jz 
bold face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 55, June, 1922-May, 1:23, $1.25 


Colored Posters, 17x28 inches, with attractiv: 
pictures and verses, six in the set, postpaid $3.00 
About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 


$1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents... paper, 20 ets, 
What Constitutes Cruelty \Francis H.Rowley, 30.30) per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 PP. 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Freatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .CO “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer (or 

Advice on Stable Management, card ...... 100. * = 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)... “ 
A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels ...... ses 

About _ Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ..........small, 50 ets, 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Chi ok s Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in He: ilth and Disease .. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and .50 “ 
Man’s Faithful Friend 50 . 
My Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter. . a 
What the Chained Dog Says ........ 50 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. 60 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... ; eee 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... | aes 
An Appeal to Every Woman ............-- 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease. . . $0.60 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ......... wee 8 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. .. “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ... 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley 
What is the Jack London Club? 


each, 10 ets. 
$1.00 per 100 


Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry’ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... i iis 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, 3 animals . .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, N No. 7, cattle... .50“° “ 
The “Sport”? of Killing 
Ways of Kindness ......... 


Humane Education 

The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... each, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Voices for the * secon Wah for Schools, ete., cloth, $1.50 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 
55 ets. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 3.00 per 100 

Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... mo 
Man the Animal’s God 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance . BS ae 
How to Organize a Soeiety for the Protection 

Festival of Tender Mercies...............- 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ | 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “| 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. Ses 
The Coming Education .................- an 

Band of Mercy 
‘Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 

Badges, gold finish, a ee small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ..............- 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy, 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). $3. 00 per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ oO “ 


American Humane Education Society 
189 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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LLIN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-onyp 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO- 
Every Livina 
Creature. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Vol. 56 


October, 1923 


No. 5 


CLASSIC English reading recommended for 
all prospective hunters: Autumn in “The 
Seasons,” by James Thomson. 


THE Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, England, maintains bird-rests as ref- 
uges for bewildered and weary bird-migrants, 
at four light-houses. . 


EVERY year the Royal S. P. C. A. of Eng- 
land successfully prosecutes more than 2,000 
persons for cruelty to horses. Ask the horse 
if the world is growing better! 


THE fine line of John Drinkwater, “No man 
is free while one for freedom yearns,” would 
be less poetic but not less true if it read, “No 
man is free while any living creature for free- 
dom yearns.” 


THIS year marks not only the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Geo. T. 
Angell, but it also marks the beginning of 
legislation against the trained animal act, 
both in Great Britain and in this country. 


IN Aurora, Illinois, according to the Beacon- 
News, three big lumber companies that had 
lost all their motor delivery equipment in in- 
cendiary fires, recently replaced their equip- 
ment with horses throughout. 


IN Toledo, Ohio, the McGettigan Brothers 
Company, the largest haulers in the city, have 
75 horses in daily use. an increase of 50 per 
cent from three years ago. They are plan- 
tng to put on more horses so that soon they 
will be using as many horses as they did before 
the day of the motor truck. 


DOUBTLESS inspired by the successful Be 
Kind to Animals Week and Humane Sunday, 
tationally observed in this country annually 
since 1915, a National Council has been 
formed in England to establish Animals’ Wel- 
fare Week as a permanent annual event. 
Among the distinguished members of this 
council, of which Princess Marie Louise is 
president, are George Bernard Shaw, Thomas 
Hardy and Dean Inge. The council’s slogan is 
Cruelty to Animals is an Enemy to Progress.” 


THE GREAT CRUELTY 


LL of our readers know of the generous 
prize offered by the American S. P.C. A. 
for a device to destroy instantly and pain- 
lessly our food animals at the time of slaugh- 
ter. They also know that the Committee 
having the matter in charge believed that 
such a device had been invented. In working 
out the details there have been one or two 
imperfections that have had to be overcome. 
The following letter gives us the last report, 
which seems full of promise. It is from the 
inventor of the device. ; 
in receipt of your letter of August. 16, 
1923, and have delayed answering your in- 
quiry until today, in order that I might make 


you a report covering a test of my latest im-. 


proved device which I made ‘today at the 
packing-house in the presence of two U. S. 
Government ‘veterinary inspectors and quite 
a crowd of other interested spectators. The 
result of the test was the most gratifying and 
encouraging yet made, and was the first test 
made to determine whether or not the machine 
would actually stun cattle. A lot of 1,200 
pound steers were driven in the pens to be 
stunned and I was agreeably surprised to see 
how easily and accurately twelve of them 
were effectively and painlessly stunned. 

“Each time the device operated a large 
steer fell, not knowing what ever happened to 
him, but on the next one, or 13th, the trigger 
mechanism was sprung a little out of line, and 
when it operated, the force broke the trigger 
work and the test was finished. 

“T am going to have the trigger mechanism 
worked over and some changes made in it, 
then will give it another try-out. 

“The government veterinary inspectors 
pronounced the cattle properly stunned; were 
satisfied entirely with the condition of the 
animals, and examination of the head showed 
that the small plunger had penetrated the 
brain in each case, and that only a very small 
amount of blood clot was noticeable on the 
brain. 

“T am pushing this machine to completion 
just as fast as I possibly can and I hope now 
that it will not be long until I can have the 
machine perfected. 

“T will advise you at the earliest possible 
moment, which it appears now should not be 
more than another month at the most.” 


RIDICULING GOVERNOR BAXTER 


E had not supposed there was a news- 

paper in Massachusetts so little in sym- 
pathy with the cause of animal protection as 
the one which, denouncing Governor Baxter of 
Maine for his effort to have an objectionable 
rodeo in New York, prohibited, concluded 
with this attempt at sarcasm: “Perhaps the 
governor has an idea of running for President 
on a platform “Be Kind to Animals.” The 
editorial in. question defends the rodeo as 
“only an illustration of ranch life,” and inti- 
mates that the breaking of steers’ horns, tails 
and legs (which frequently occurs at such 
exhibitions) is good sport for children and 
adults to witness. The writer of the article, 
in his attempt to ridicule Governor Baxter, 
places that fearless executive in the company 
of such men as Henry Bergh and Geo. T. 
Angell who, in a day when ridicule for speak- 
ing in behalf of animals was as common as it 
now is rare, blazed the trail for the present 
popular reforms in the treatment of our 
dumb friends. 


PRES. HARDING NOT A HUNTER 


VALUED correspondent, Mrs. T. W. 

Brown of Los Angeles, sends us this 
anecdote of the late President, showing how 
different was his attitude towards hunting 
from that of one of his predecessors: 


I heard Prof. Burris of Cincinnati, in remi- 
niscences of President Harding, say that he 
called upon him on official business in Wash- 
ington in the hunting season. 

Prof. Burris said, “President Harding, I 
thought you might be out shooting rabbits 
today.” 

“No,” said the President, “I cannot shoot 
a rabbit, I cannot shoot anything that has 
eyes to look at me.” 


Surely “the bravest are the tenderest.” 


JUST as one famous White House dog, “Lad- 
die Boy,” retires to a private home in Massa- 
chusetts, news comes that “Peter Pan,” a wire- 
haired fox terrier now owned by Dr. Alonzo G. 
Howard of West Roxbury, Mass., has been 
accepted as the pet of the new President and 
will soon take up his abode in Washington. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TRAINED ANIMAL TURNS CAN BE STOPPED 


PUBLIC sentiment has sent many an un- 
righteous system to oblivion—and kept it 
there. 


WITHDRAW your presence and withhold 
your patronage from the trained animal turn. 
It’s the best way to put an end to disguised 
cruelty. 


PROOF of cruelty to performing animals is 
difficult to obtain. The public is not allowed 
in the training-schools—for obvious reasons. 
Even were the press allowed in, it is doubtful 
if it would be permitted to witness the early 
stages of an animal’s schooling. 


Another Trainer Convicted of Cruelty 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 29—For assaulting a hip- 
popotamus with a bull whip, Robert McClain, 
an animal trainer in a circus which showed 
here yesterday, was fined $10 in police court 
before the circus left the city. 


Agent F. M. Ferguson of the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society testified that 
McClain struck the hippopotamus in the face 
with the heavy whip a number of times, finally 
hitting it in the eyes. An officer of the circus 
company testified the animal was worth 
$11,500. 


ROUT THE RODEO! 
RONCHO-BUSTING, bulldogging, rod- 


eos and other like forms of amusement, 
in the West, are, and very rightly ought to 
be, receiving the condemnation of most decent 
people. Those noisome combats between 
scatter-brained cowboys and terrorized ani- 
mals that have made such places as Pendleton 
and Cheyenne infamous must yield to the 
reign of law and humanity. 

The cruel spurs, the lariat, the wild shouts 
of harebrained participants and excited spec- 
tators—these serve to unnerve the dumb 
beasts and make them more vicious. They 
are survivals of those early days when law 
and order had not asserted themselves. 

Bulls and cows are harassed and ridden. 
They are trained to buck. Sometimes the 
best of the buckers, both cattle and horses, 
are exhibited in rodeos or Wild West shows. 
These animals live a life of continual torture 
and terror. 

It would be a good idea if attendants at 
circuses and moving picture theaters would 
leave when these acts are staged, and com- 
plain to the management of the show about 
encouraging such inhuman presentations. 

It is true that ranch life and such cruelties 
as referred to are not as extensive today as they 
once were. Still, there is plenty of field for 
humane work in this direction. ; 

The strange part about it is that these cruel- 
ties have so long passed for amusement. A 
Wild West show or film has not been complete 
without beaten, overawed, vicious animals. 
If this be the best way of representing life in 
the beautiful West, it does not give a fair or 
flattering impression of that section of our 
country. 

“Rout the rodeo!” If anyone believes 
such exhibition conducive to the modern 
American spirit of fair play, he is in error. 


THIS FEAT WAS PERFORMED BEFORE AN AMERICAN AUDIENCE 


CRUELTIES FORMERLY OVERLOOKED OR UNKNOWN NOW INTENSELY ABHORRENT 


The elephant has no more intelligent initiative than a mechanical toy. When 
properly pointed and wound up, he goes; otherwise he stands still. Without the 
ropes, the steel, and the whip, the Singer Building would do tricks as readily 


as an elephant. 


M. B. Kirpy, in “The Gentle Art of Training Wild Beasts” 


“TRAINED BY KINDNESS” 
HE fondled gently the silleen head 
(An iron hand in a velvet glove!) 
And kind encouraging words he said 
(Treacherous voice speaking words of love!) 
Now he caresses the shrinking form 
(False lips breathing a Judas kiss!) 
Applause echoes round like a thunder-storm 
(If only they knew—they surely would hiss!) 
Poor little soul! through your master’s mask 
Of suavity, cannot they see behind 
What urges you on to your nightly task? 
Alas, that mankind can be so blind! 


GERALDINE E. Lyster in The Animals’ 
Friend 


PERFORMING ANIMALS BILL 
HROUGH a misunderstanding of cer- 


tain cable dispatches and news services, 
the bill to regulate the exhibition and training 
of performing animals, now before the Brit- 
ish Parliament, was reported in these columns 
as having been passed and become a law. 
Later advices from a reliable source make it 
necessary to qualify such statement. The 
Bill is still in the hands of a committee of the 
House of Commons. Various amendments 
have been made to it and at this writing it had 
only reached its third reading? As Parliament 
stands adjourned to the autumn session, future 
stages of the bill are thus postponed. It was 
on July 26 that the committee to whom 
the bill was referred ordered it reported in 
amended form to the House. 

A recent communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Performing Animals’ Defence 
League states that time alone will prove how 
far restrictions will help to kill a trade that is 
in reality declining. Above all, let us re- 


member that any law of this kind, without 
public opinion to back it, will be a dead letter. 
The efforts of all opponents of performing 
animals on the stage will still be needed. 


Honor to Whom Honor is Due 


“It is not our intention to be unreasonable 
or arbitrary in any sense, but the sentiment 
against the trained animal act since the pub- 
lic has been informed of the cruelties back of 
it, is growing very strong. When such well- 
known people as Senator Myers, of Montana: 
Governor Baxter, of Maine; Albert Payson 
Terhune and Jack London have actively op- 
posed them it cannot be said that opposition 
comes from Humane Societies alone.” 

The above paragraph is taken from the 
Humane Record Chattanooga, Tenn., edited 
by Mrs. Richard Hardy, who requested the 
Interstate Fair Association to cancel the book- 
ing for Happy Harrison and his troupe of 
performing animals. 


A General Strike if Truth Were Known 


At a casual glance, of course, it appears 
to be a wonderful thing that wild animals 
and others can be trained, or “educated, 
as their masters prefer to call it, to do the 
amazing “‘stunts’ that are seen in circuses 
and sometimes on the vaudeville stage. But 
how many give thought to the undeniable 
fact that the training must be a terribly tor- 
turous proceeding for the animals and that. 
day after day, they are compelled to live in @ 
manner contrary to the laws of Nature as !t 
relates to animals. Not very many people 
apparently give a serious thought to this 
phase of the question, else there would be @ 
general strike against this form of “‘entertaln- 
ment.” —Springfield (Mass.), News 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE HORSE STAYS 


ROM a significant editorial, bearing the 
above caption, in the News, Fall River, 
Mass., we quote the following :— 


The horse is at his best at a horse show. 
Groomed and shined from ears to feet, the 
blooded animals exhibited in the tan bark rings 
at the horse shows are beautiful to behold. 
Whether big or little, harness or saddle, the 
spectacle of competing horses, shown round 
and round the ring, heads up, smart of car- 
riage, seeming to realize that they are on 
show, is an inspiring one. It makes one 
regret that so few fine riding and driving 
horses are to be seen in the streets in this 
motoring age. 

It is true. of course, that motor power has 
replaced horse power to a great extent. It is 
just as true that there are many horses still 
left, that many are still used, as a visit to any 
horse show this fall will demonstrate. 

We do not believe that “the horse is pass- 
ing.” He is too useful, too fine an animal to 
be allowed to join the dodo. 


WAR’S ANIMAL VICTIMS 


ESTMINSTER City Council, London, 

England, have sanctioned a proposal 

for the erection of a memorial in Hyde Park 

to all the animals that lost their lives in the 

war. More than £2,000 have been collected 

for the purpose by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The animals to be commemorated range 
from mice and small birds used in the detec- 
tion of poison gases, to the elephants that were 
killed while on heavy transport duty. 

There were 364,130 British horse casualties 
in the war. Dogs engaged for various pur- 
poses died in thousands. 

—Canadian Veterinary Record 


THE Boston and Maine wrecking crew re- 
sponded to a call, in the dead of night, to 
rescue a horse which had been caught in a 
bridge in Woburn, Mass. When his predica- 
ment was discovered, three of the animal’s 
legs projected through the cross timbers, he 
having succeeded in regaining the fourth. 
Fortunately no trains were passing till after 
the release of the horse who escaped with no 
bones being broken. 


THE “ROAD OF 


The erection of drinking troughs along this thoroughfare by public subscription and humani- 
tarian enterprise brings a great measure of relief to the overworked and suffering mule teams. 


PAIN” FROM LIMA TO CALLAO, 


I am the Mule 


WILL CHAMBERLAIN, in Adventure Magazine 


I AM the mule, from ears which catch the gale 
To that unresting terminus, my tail; 

From downcast head and eye upon the soil, 
Where burdens chain me to the post of toil, 

To my one quick defense, the nimble heel, 
Which lashing tyrants sometimes justly feel. 

I climb the mountains where the eagles rule 
And tramp the dingy mine-path—I, the mule. 


I am the mule—the butt of countless jokes— 

But since time was my neck has known the 
yokes 

Of labor merciless, of crushing tasks which tell 

Of human cruelty which breeds a human hell. 

But as for me, without a sigh or tear, 

Heat, cold or storm, I get my hell right here— 

On city street, in miry, rustic pool; 

My prayer a bray for pity on the mule. 


I am the mule—where snows eternal cling, 

Or where tropics flaunt perpetual Spring; 

On trains which hide behind the mask of night, 

Where cotton bales are stacked and blackskins 
fight, 

Where bleak Alaska binds a pack of dust 

Upon the spine—the spoils of human lust— 

Or where for heartless Cubans I’m the tool 

To pull the ponderous cane-carts—I, the mule. 


I am the mule, and when men madly fly 

To belching guns and paint a war-red sky, 

And cities tumble and armadas sink, 

I drag the cannons while the cowards slink. 
And when are ended all the blood-wet days 
Who ever hears for me a note of praise— 

I who have triumphs fashioned in the school 
Of world events—your humble slave—the mule? 


MOTHER CARE IN BIRDLAND 
ETTA M. MORSE 


TOUCHING example of a mother’s 
A loving care and self forgetfulness was 
observed recently. 

A pair of yellow warblers had nested in a 
near-by shrub. Unfortunately the nest was 
placed in such a position that it was not 
shaded except in the early morning and late 
afternoon. 

After the young ones were hatched, the 
weather became exceedingly hot. The little 
mother seemed to realize that her nestlings 
could not long survive if the sun shone directly 
upon their unfledged bodies; so each day 
from about nine or ten o’clock in the forenoon 
till four in the afternoon, she stood, with 
wings outspread, upon the edge of the nest 
and shaded them. She shifted her position 
during the day from southeast to south, and 
then to southwest of the little ones, so that 
she might shade them perfectly with her tiny 
body. 

When, at last. the welcome shade of a tree 
fell upon the nest, she hurried away to help 
her little mate, who had been working alone 
all day trying to supply the young with food. 


PERU 


A YOUNG lady at Ocean Park, California, 
near Los Angeles, recently found a sea-gull 
with a broken wing and injured leg on one of 
the piers. She took it home and nursed it 
back to health, but the bird refused to eat. 
Persistently ignoring all kinds of tempting 
dainties it was in danger of starving to death 
when its faithful nurse conceived the idea of 
getting some fresh fish for it. Taking the 
patient under one arm and some fishing tackle 
under the other she sought a good place on the 
pier, and as soon as the first fish was swung 
into it, how that bird did go for it! A con- 
tinuation of this treatment soon made it as 
fat and well as any of the other gulls along 
that beach. 


IN a recent auto accident in Los Angeles a 
lady and her collie dog were both injured. 
Passersby removed the lady, suffering from 
concussion of the brain and a broken leg, 
from the wreck of her car and called a police 
ambulance. When she was placed within, the 
collie, “Tramp,” badly bruised himself, leaped 
aboard also and could not be dislodged by the 
policemen. At the receiving hospital he 
howled and barked until the attendants let 
him into the operating room where his mis- 
tress’ injuries were being examined. From 
there he accompanied her to the women’s 
ward, and finally in the ambulance once more 
to their home. After seeing her safely in- 
stalled in her room Tramp lay down across 
the door-mat on guard, and then, at last, 
gave attention to his own wounds. 


ARE you a good runner?” asked a farmer 
of a student applying for a job on his ranch. 

The student said he was. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “‘you can round up 
the sheep.” 

After several hours the student returned, 
perspiring and out of breath. 

“T got the sheep all right,” he retorted, “but 
I had a fierce time getting the lambs.” 

“The lambs?” said the farmer. “TI haven’t 
any lambs.” 

“Well,” replied the student, “they are in 
the corral.” Thereupon the farmer went to 
investigate. In the corral with the exhausted 
sheep he found half a dozen panting jack- 
rabbits. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


SANCTUARY 
HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 


THERE'S a tingly sort of feeling 
In the atmosphere today; 

And the wild goose is starting 
For the southland away. 


The night wind is crooning 
Dirges o’er the lonely nest, 

For the pilot-bird is trailing 
The horizon in the west. 


“Honk honk!” it is the tocsin 
Of the dusky cavalcade, 

Flying swiftly and unerring 
For the southern everglade. 


The marshland is lonely, 
And lone the empty nest. 

But the pilot-bird is veering 
For the sanctuary blest. 


FAST TRAIN HELD UP FOR CAT 


IN,” pet cat of the car inspectors at 

Altoona, Pa., while strolling along the 
platform, decided to cross the tracks. with 
her family. When in the center of the maze 
of rails the fast mail rushed into view. An 
inspector signaled the engineer to stop. The 
air brakes were put in action and the big train 
quivered to a standstill. Min, in the majesty 
of her motherhood, headed her brood along, 
paying no attention to the big locomotive 
which had halted only a few feet away. When 
the engineer of the flyer discovered the reason 
for the stop he declared he was glad to save 
thirty-six lives—figuring the cats for nine 
lives each. 


IT is those things which he is not compelled 
to do—the just treatment of the helpless— 
that test the fibre of man’s character. 


THE milk in a cow’s udder runs in pretty 
exact ratio with the milk of kindness in the 
bosom of the person who takes care of her. 


Odd Facts About Wild Animals 


JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


HE lioness, in times of peril, will come 

to the assistance of her mate, but not 
so with the lion, who shows a decided “‘yellow 
streak,”’ and, when in danger, will leave his 
mate to fight her own battles. 

The lion does not chew its food, consisting 
of about twelve pounds of beef a day, when in 
captivity, but swallows it in chunks, except 
when it licks it off the bones with its tongue, 
which is like a sharp rasp, then the meat comes 
off-in shreds. So sharp are the spines in its 
tongue that three playful licks on your hand 
will take the skin off. 

In seeking safety from the attacks of the 
tiger, hunters have often found a small tree a 
safe refuge. The tiger is a powerful swimmer, 
but not a tree climber. Its whiskers are stiff 
quills, like those of the porcupine, and are so 
sensitive that it depends on them almost en- 
tirely for guidance, when prowling in the 
jungle at night. 

An elephant’s instinct tells him not to cross 
a bridge that will not hold his weight. This 
has often occurred against his keeper’s judg- 
ment. No coaxing or threatening will cause 
him to cross it, until it has been strengthened, 
then he will go across it without any coaxing 
or force. 

The elephant is provided with twenty-four 
enormous teeth, only eight of which, however, 
four in each jaw, are in action at one time. 
The other two sets, of eight each, are reserve 
teeth, coming into use as the others are worn 
out. 

The stomach of a hippopotamus, or river 
horse, will hold about four bushels. Its food 
consists of roots and water plants in its native 
land, and hay, carrots and cabbage, in cap- 
tivity. It has long been supposed that the 
hippo sweats blood. This mistake arises from 
the presence on its skin of reddish brown 
oil globules, which serve to keep the thick 
hide pliant. 

The hyena has the strongest jaws in the 
animal kingdom, and secures the marrow in 


Photo from Angora Journal 
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the bones, left by the lions, by cracking them 

-with its teeth, then eating not only the mar. 
row, but also the bone, which the powerfy! 
acids of its stomach readily dissolve. The 
hyena is considered a desirable citizen, be. 
cause it is a thorough-going scavenger. 

The jaguar catches fish by lyifiz on a log 
over the water, and flipping them out with 
its claws. One of its favorite dishes is turtles 
and turtle eggs. It is the ‘‘el tigre” of South 
America, and the largest of the cats in the 
Western Hemisphere. It can be distinguished 
by a chain of black splotches along its 
back, which are wanting in the coat of the 
leopard. 

The kangaroo at birth is scarcely the size 
of a mouse. It is placed by the mother in a 
pouch peculiar to the marsupials, where it 
stays for weeks, finally growing large enough 
to crawl out and hop around. The opossum 
is the only animal in the Western Hemisphere 
possessing a pouch like the kangaroo. The 
female kangaroo, when being pursued by hunt- 
ers, will throw out her offspring and leave 
them to their fate. 

The giraffe has very prominent eyes, and 
little depressions behind them so that it can 
see in every direction, without turning its 
head. When a giraffe desires to feed on some 
tempting grass, it lies down, eats all within 
its reach, and then moves. Its hoofs are very 
dangerous weapons, but full as damaging is 
the use of its head, which it swings from side 
to side with sledge-hammer force. 

The leopard seems to have a mania for de- 
struction, often killing wantonly every sheep 
in a flock, where a lion would only kill one for 
food. Tree-tops are the favorite haunts of 
the leopard; its black rosettes blending so 
perfectly with its surroundings that it is al- 
most invisible. For this reason, it would not 
change its spots, even if it could. 

The large ape called the gibbon is perfectly 
formed to excel in gymnastics. Its arms and 
hands are long and powerful; its shoulders 
and chest are broad, to give exceptional lung 
power, and the lower part of its body and 
legs are small, so that there is no unnecessary 
weight to carry. By seizing a branch, and 
swinging itself once or twice to gain force, it 
launches itself through the air thirty or forty 
feet to another branch, which it never misses. 
The gibbon is of a very gentle nature, and is 
easily tamed. 

The stripes on the zebra are a striking ex- 
ample of protective coloration, for when ‘it 
lies down in the dry, dust-covered grass of 
the African plains, the color of the grass 
matches the ground color of its coat, and grass 
shadows match its stripes, rendering it almost 
invisible. If domesticated, it would be val- 
uable, because it is immune te the bite of the 
poisonous tsetse fly. 

A poisonous snake can be distinguished by 
the fact that the pupil of its eye is elliptical, 
like the slit pupil of a common house cat. 
All non-poisonous snakes have a circular pupil. 
A snake’s mouth can accommodate food ten 
times the size of its head, because its lower 
jaw, being in two parts, separates at the chin, 
and the skin of the throat stretches until there 
is room for the food to pass. After feeding, 
the snake sleeps for weeks, until digestion 1s 
complete. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Getting Acquainted With Birds on Their Nests 


ROWN thrashers usually build their nests 

in bushes and brush piles and their nests 
as a consequence are generally but a few feet 
from the ground. In fact, up to the present 
year, all the thrasher nests that I have found 
with but a single exception were built either 
in low dense bushes or brush piles. A short 
time ago, however, I found a nest on the 
ground under an arched but dead branch that 
had been blown from a near-by tree. Stranger 
still, I have since then found eight nests of 
this bird, all on about eighty acres of land, 
that were built on the lower branches of trees 
in exactly the locations you would expect to 
find the nests of mourning doves. The nests 
were invariably built in places where a second 
branch covered the nest from above and 
served as a roof as it were. Thrashers, you 
see, like to have leaves or brush about them 
that hide them from view as much as possible. 
The eight nests were also farther from the 
ground than nests built in bushes and brush 
piles. They ranged from seven and one-half 
to eleven feet from the ground. 

There is of course a reason for the thrashers 
departing from the usual thrasher custom and 
building their nests on branches instead of 
in brush piles or low dense bushes. In the 
region in which these nests were located, the 
bushes and brush piles had been 
cleared away and the birds as a 
consequence were forced to find 
other places. 

The nest shown in the picture 
was made in a queer place. It was 
built in a roll of discarded chicken 
fencing that had been thrown into 
acluster of oak shoots that had 
sprung up about the base of an 
oak stump. The wire lay on the 
top of the stump and had made 
a liberal collection of dead oak 
leaves. The thrasher on the nest 
thought this an ideal place for a 
nest. It certainly was from a 
safety point of view, for the bird, 
except for two small openings at 
either end of the roll of wire, was 
surrounded and protected by wire 
fencing. 

Thorn trees are well adapted to 
the needs of many birds for nest- 
ing-sites. The trees are low, bushy, 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


ROBINS’ NEST IN THORN TREE 


and have crotches just suited to the likes of 
birds. As a rule, they also make safe places 
for the nests. The small branches, twigs, 
and especially the thorns make the nesting- 
sites inaccessible to cats and other bird 
enemies. 

Robins, blue jays, mourning doves, cat- 
birds, and yellow warblers are quick to see 
good nesting-places in these trees and quick 
to take possession of them. Robins and 
thrashers are especially fond of these trees. 
The nests of the robin when built in them are 
generally built but a few feet from the ground. 
Many of them are but four or five feet up 
while others may be as far from the ground as 
eight or ten feet. 

The sites, in addition to being safe and con- 
venient for the reception of the nests, are also 
excellent from an artistic point of view. The 
branches often bend and twist in unique ways 
and thus make queer formations. Likely as 
not, just such a place will be chosen by a 
robin out looking for a place to build its 
nest. 

The blue jay is denounced and persecuted 
by large numbers of people. He is accused 
of robbing the nests of other birds and of be- 
ing more or less of an outlaw in the bird world. 
My observations indicate that he is not nearly 


BROODING THRASHER 


as bad as he is painted. I have noted but 
one case where this bird did damage to other 
birds or their nests. No doubt this was but 
the work of a depraved jay. The jay in 
question discovered a robin’s nest and pitched 
the young robins to the ground. 

On the other hand, blue jays are easily 
tamed and show a great deal of confidence 
inman. The jay shown in the picture would 
allow me to touch her without leaving the 
nest. In fact, she left the nest but once 
while I worked near and about it. I stroked 
her and took a dozen pictures of her with 
the camera lens but two feet from her. 

Blue jays visit our bird baths and food tray 
with great regularity. They are far less quar- 
relsome when feeding and bathing than are 
many other birds with the best of reputations. 
They are always alert, always clean and at- 
tractive, calm, dignified, and well-mannered. 
Isn’t there much about this trim and beau- 
tiful bird to be admired? 


HOW THE HORNET CHARGES 
ELMER WHITTAKER 


OYS who would bombard hornets’ nests 
may find valuable information in the de- 
scription, afforded by a scientist attached to 
one of Uncle Sam’s bureaus at 
Washington, of the manner in which 

these insects defend their homes. 

There is, it seems, always a sen- 
tinel on watch at the entrance, and 
when a stone is thrown at the nest, 
the hand that threw it has been 
marked as suregas the sun shines. 
Before the attacking party can 
possibly turn his head he will feel 
a stinging blow in. the forehead, 
and possibly drop to the earth 
with pain, for the hornet flies with 
such velocity that the human body 
is not swift enough in movement 
to get out of the way. 

In making such a charge, the 
hornet flies with head and _ tail 
together, and the sting is driven 
deep. The hornet possesses the 
faculty of marking the direction 
of a missile thrown at the nest, 
but seems to possess little power 
of locating the enemy by sight. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


BIGGEST MONTH AT THE HOSPITAL 

HE month of August, 1923, was the busi- 

est month yet in the eight and one-half 
vears of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
The average number of cases treated in the 
Hospital and Dispensary exceeded fifty for 
each day, including Sundays. More than 
1,000 dogs and considerably more than 500 
cats came under the care of our veterinarians 
in this single month. Horses, birds and one 
rabbit swelled the total number of cases to 
1,553. Of the 927 cases in the Dispensary 
787 were treated absolutely without compen- 
sation. (Although the Dispensary is free to 
all, sometimes patrons make a free-will offering 
toward the expenses.) We know of no animal 
hospital in the world with a record like this. 
On one day, in mid-summer, 87 different 
animals brought to our institution received 
attention. 


NEW ZEALAND 


PROJECT to unite the humane societies 

of New Zealand in an effort to hold an 
annual “‘Animals’ Welfare Week’ in that 
dominion is about to be launched by Mr. J. A. 
Forbes, Wharfe Street, Oamaru, who invites 
helpful suggestions and literature on the sub- 
ject. He hopes to circularize the clergymen, 
Sunday-school teachers, and various philan- 
thropic organizations, among whom he will 
distribute appropriate leaflets. Probably a 
date in November will be set for the first 
Animals’ Week”’ in New Zealand, where there 
are now about half a dozen branches of the 


CA. 


NEW LEAFLET ABOUT DOGS 


FOUR-PAGE pamphlet. “My Irish 
A Setter Dogs,” telling of the long love 
and intimate acquaintance with these pets of 
Governor Percival P. Baxter of Maine, has 
been published by the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston. It contains a 
picture of Governor Baxter and “Garry,” the 
dog who died last June. The leaflet will be 
appreciated by all canine lovers. It is espe- 
cially adapted to circulation among boys, as 
it recounts many boyhood experiences with 
dogs and puppies. A sample copy will be 
sent upon receipt of a stamp, twelve copies for 
six cents, or 100 copies for 50 cents. 


THE RAVAGES OF FASHION 


HE fad or fashion of wearing furs in 

summer is hastening the doom of many 
kinds of animals. How to awaken the de- 
votees of this cruel and senseless craze for fur 
to the realities of the present day situation, is 
a problem calling for the most serious con- 
sideration and concerted action by  states- 
men, economists, humanitarians, and wild-life 
conservators. It required the combined ef- 
forts of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and their allied sympathizers and 
supporters, and years of strenuous activity to 
educate our people in the value and impor- 
tance of the living birds. The obliteration of 
entire species of fur-bearing animals is near. 
Nothing but a complete cessation of that cruel 
and hysterical habit of buying and wearing 
the costliest of animal pelts will ever repair 
the ravages already committed. Here are 
some facts and figures, furnished by the San 
Diego Sun that are little short of appalling: 

The pelts of fur-bearing animals taken by 
the fur trade in 1919, 1920 and 1921, num- 
bered 95,745,437. The winter auctions of 1921 
added enough more to make the grand total of 
106,000,000. Even this does not tell the 
whole and awful story of ruthless blood- 
letting that the fashion demanded, because 
the auction sales represented only a propor- 
tion of the animals destroyed. 

The sea-otter, whose fur is the most beau- 
tiful known to the trade, is very close to ex- 
tinction. A few years ago it crowded its 
habitat. Today the few that remain are be- 
ing given tardy and, probably, ineffective 
protection. In three years only 76 of these 
animals gave their pelts to the market. Trap- 
pers could secure no more. 

Siberia, Australia, Canada and the United 
States are being swept clean of fur-bearing 
mammals at the present time. The finer 
animals already are so near extermination that 
trappers and furriers are now seeking and 
taking the lesser animals that four years ago 
were considered valueless as fur bearers. 
Thousands of squirrels are being slaughtered. 
Over 50,000,000 mole skins found their way 
to market from 1919 to 1921, inclusive. 
Muskrat skins, once worthless, brought $7.50 
apiece in 1920. Some 7,000,000 skunks and 
4,500,000 ermine gave up their lives and hides 
in the three years mentioned. The peak of 
the killings was in 1919, but the present de- 
struction is only 10 per cent below the highest 
point. If the devotees of fashion do not re- 
lent, and that soon, fur-bearing animals the 
world over, will disappear entirely. 


GIVE HIM A DOG 


OGS are doers of good; they build 

human character; they help humans to 

be good; says the Dog World, editorially. 

A dog admires his master, thinks him the best 

man in the world, and risks his life to back up 
his judgment. 

This very confidence of the dog tends to 
make his master try to be worthy of the dog’s 
judgment. Especially this is true with a boy. 
Give him a dog and watch how he tries to be 
the lord and hero to the dog. The responsi- 
bility weighs upon him: he assumes guardian- 
ship of his slave and plays the part of noble 
owner. 

Give your boy a dog. It will do him and 
the dog good. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., when making your will. 


IN CZECHO-SLOVAKI \ 


ROM our foreign correspondent, Mr. 

Charles Maul, now in Czecho-Slovakia, 
we have an interesting letter, only a few lines 
of which we have space for at the moment. 
He reports that during the summer holidays 
he published a series of articles on the work 
done by the American Humane Education 
Society, and was surprised at the interest they 
awakened. He also says that public opinion 
was aroused so strongly against the bull-fights 
that had been advertised that the toreadors 
were obliged to leave the town with empty 
pockets, that the lurid advertisements were 
removed the day he was writing and that the 
whole public felt very much relieved. Ajj 
this was good news. 


A GOOD RIDDANCE 

ASSACHUSETTS is not fertile soil for 
the introduction of the rodeo. The re- 
cent attempts to enact wild west scenes of 
bygone days in this State met with failure. 
Officers Atkins and Pearson of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. witnessed the first exhibition, 
presented in the city of Springfield on Labor 
Day and at once warned the promoters to 
eliminate the bulldogging of steers or answer 
to the charge of cruelty. This act was not 
repeated and the unwelcome outfit lost no 

time in getting out of the State. 


THE CASE OF THE TRAINED ANIMAL 


HE animal trainer’s first defense was a 
complete denial of cruelty in fitting his 
animals for public exhibition. “‘All done by 
KINDNESS” was the only way to disarm 
suspicion. That claim has been disproved and 
no longer can be relied upon. Secondly, de- 
fendant alleged that only by craft and cajol- 
ery are animals successfully trained; the fal- 
sity of which claim has likewise been disclosed; 
is no longer tenable. Are there any other 
defenses to be set up? Public opinion is the 
jury in this case and the Jack London Club is 
pressing for the verdict. 


ABOUT OUR CIRCULATION 
THE AMERICAN S. P. C. Ay 
New York, Aug. 15, 1923 
Editor, Qur Dumb Animals: 

In Our Dumb Animals for August favorable 
mention is made of the leaflet on the subject of 
wearing furs, written by Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, and published by this Society. 

It may interest you to know that since the 
publication of this item requests for this leaflet 
have come to us in great numbers, from all 
parts of the country. We have been happy te 
supply the demand. The incident is’ signifi- 
cant as showing the wide circulation of Our 
Dumb Animals and the care with which it is 
read. Very truly yours, 

W. K. Horton, General Manager 


TEXAS stock raisers have discovered that a 
cross between the zebu, or sacred ox, of India 
and the native cow produces a splendid ani- 
mal which is free from ticks and some of the 
maladies indigenous to the soil of the south. 
The discovery has been followed by a demand 
so great that it is difficult to meet it, the 
rajahs of India not being disposed to part 
with the sacred cattle, while the male zebu 
commands a price well up in the thousands 
of dollars. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 708 
Animals examined ............. 4,301 
Number of prosecutions.......... 16 
Number of convictions........... 14 
Horses taken from work.......... 111 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 97 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected............... 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals received, during 
August, gifts of $100 from Miss E. F. W.; $35 
from Mrs. H. D. P. for endowment of free dog 
kennel for one year “in memory of Mac- 
gregor’; $35 from Mrs. H. D. P. for endow- 
ment of free dog kennel for one year “in mem- 
ory of Jack’; $25 each from Mrs. H. H., 
J.O°C., Mrs. E. S., Miss M. L. C., C. F. H. & 
Sons, Mrs. H. M. S., and Mrs. J. F. L., and 
$25 “in memory of Mrs. J. M. P.”; and $20 
from Mrs. E. A. N. 

The American Humane Education Society 
received $400 from a New York friend. 

September 11, 1923. 


OF INTEREST TO EX-BOSTONIANS 
GENTLEMAN living on Long Island 
sends us a yearly subscription to Our 

Dumb Animals, saying that he found a copy 
of the magazine in a trolley car. He is a 
member of the American S. P. C. A., New 
York City, but writes that having been born 
and bred in Boston he wishes to help a little 
in iis home town. A good example for other 
former Bostonians to follow! 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
J. RAYMOND WELLS, v.m.p. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. | 


Hours from 2-to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 626 Cases 927 
Dogs 398 Dogs 614 
Cats 212 Cats 305 
Horses 14 Birds 4 
Birds 2 Horses 3 

Operations 279 Rabbit 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 35,853 
Free Dispensary cases 44,594 


Total . 


80,447 
WATERING HORSES IN AUGUST 


HE summer watering of horses on the 

streets of Boston, from the five centrally 
located hydrant stations where agents of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. were in attendance, 
resulted in 18,807 horses being relieved of 
thirst during August. Because of the warm 
weather, the free service was continued into 
September. 


We are grateful to all those whose special 
contributions made possible this work of ani- 
mal relief. 


ART MUSEUM HAS NEW NAME 


YOUNG lady was passing the Museum 

in a car and saw Dallin’s statue “Ap- 
peal to the Great Spirit,’ with the Indian on 
horseback, which stands in front of the Mu- 
seum. She asked her lady friend what build- 
ing it was. Her friend replied immediately, 
“Oh! That’s the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital.” —Boston Transcript 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 


Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society fer the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


CAUTION 
Don’t Abandon Your Cat 


By the laws of Massachusetts, the cruel 
abandoning of animals is made 


A Criminal Offense 


punishable by a fine of not more than $250, 
or by imprisonment for not more than a year, 
or by both. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals hereby offers a 


Reward of Twenty Dollars 


for evidence that will convict anyone of the 
violation of this statute by the abandoning 
of cats. 
Francis H. Row ey, 
President of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


ANIMALS AS “GOOD PEOPLE” 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals:— 


It is a curious thing how determined people 
are to divide life into the human and animal 
classes, and attribute all evil and cruelty to 
the “‘brutes.” 

Curious about the origin of this fallacy, I 
turned to the Scriptures to see if it could have 
arisen there, although the tone of the Old 
Testament is singularly kindly to all forms of 
life. I was gratified to find that the Bible 
does not recognize any such distinction. 
Witness Ecclesiastes, iii, 18-21:— 

“T said in mine heart concerning the estate 
of the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them, and that they might see that they them- 
selves are beasts. 

“For that which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth 
them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; 
yea, they have all one breath; so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast; for all 
is vanity. 

‘All go unto one place; all are of the dust. 
and all turn to dust again. 

*‘Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth?” 

So, it cannot be claimed that the Scriptures 
place man on a pedestal and the animals in 
the gutter, to be beaten and abused without 
pity or liability. 

The plain fact is that animals are “good 
people,” and obey their natural laws with 
singular courage and fidelity. 

I have eaten, slept and associated with 
many animals all my life, and I know nothing 
but good of them. It is far worse to be cruel 
to an animal than to an equal because the 
animal is defenseless. 

I fail to see how the boasts of mankind to 
possess all the goodness in living things has 
been made good. 

“Civilization,” so called, still possesses all 
kinds of depravity, while animals live out 
their allotted years with a commendable 
fidelity to their own laws. 

James L. Epwarps 

Boston 


Stop future cruelty by contributing now 
to the American Humane Education Society, 
Boston. 


One thing we must never forget, namely: 
that the infinitely most important work for 
us is the humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the stage of action. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


American Gumane 
Education Soriety 


TO 7 

GLORY 
m 


GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE}} 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


CuarR.Les G. Bancrort, President of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company 


Cartes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasio Zulaica C. ............. Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder .......... Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 

William 3. Allison... ..... Guatemala 

Mrs. Lallian Kohler ............ Jamaica 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ........ Japan 

Mrs. Marie C.S. Houghton ....Madeira 

Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . . . . Mexico 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes, Richmond, Virginia 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“ANIMALS 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 


nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


SYMPATHY FOR ANIMALS 


LL truly great poets teach sympathy 

towards animals given into our dominion 

so forlornly and helplessly, adjuring us as 
does Wordsworth in the “Hart, leap well”— 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 

Ruskin has said that ‘all the holy and 
humble men of heart and the truly brave, and 
those that love God and their brother man, of 
necessity are merciful to animals,’ and he 
once criticized a celebrated picture of an otter 
hunt in these words: 

“IT would have Mr. Landseer, before he 
gives us any more writhing otters or yelping 
packs, reflect whether that which is best 
worthy of contemplation in a hound be its 
ferocity, or in an otter its agony, or in a human 
being its victory over a poor little fish-catching 
creature a foot long.” STEPHEN COLERIDGE 


EFFICIENT 


N inspector of the London (Ontario), 
Humane Society was notified that a fine 
English bulldog had been run over by a car. 
In haste to relieve suffering (the ideal frame 
of mind for an inspector), he jumped into a 
taxi and drove to the scene. Ina few minutes 
the dog was put to sleep. A well-to-do busi- 
ness man, favorably impressed by the swift 
action, informed the inspector he would get 
him a car at once for his work. 
—Humane Pleader 


UNIQUE METHOD 
OF RAISING FUNDS 
FOR HUMANE 
WORK 

ENT of the New- 
foundland Society 
a for the Protection of 
Animals, at the annual 
boat races at St. John’s, 
August 1.. Women 
friends of the Society 
sold flowers, candy and 
lunches, and_ realized 
$125 in eight hours. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFE?}E NCE 


F interest to all engaged in humein« work 
will be the International Confere::ce, to 
be held in connection with the annu:! meet- 
ing of the American Humane Associa! ion, in 
New York City, October 22-27. The first 
half of the Conference will be devoted to 
animal protection, the last half to children’s 
work. Hotel Astor will be the headquarters 
and meeting-place for the animal section, while 
the sessions relating to child protection will be 
held in the $4,000,000 building of the Heckscher 
Foundation and the New York S. P.C.C. 

The American S. P. C. A., 50 Madison 
Avenue, will act as hosts to the delegates from 
the animal societies who will meet in their 
offices Monday morning, October 22, and be 
personally escorted to the hospital, sliclters, 
and other interesting buildings of the local 
S. P. C. A. The Conference will open at the 
Hotel Astor, Monday afternoon. In_ the 
evening there will be a special meeting in 
memory of Richard Martin, with addresses 
by a lineal descendant of this pioneer humani- 
tarian; by Capt. E. G. Fairholme, chief 
secretary of the Royal S. P. C. A., London, 
and others. On Tuesday there will be two 
sessions devoted to topics relating to animal 
protection, and, Wednesday morning, a simi- 
lar session. Wednesday afternoon will be 
devoted to sight-seeing, a very attractive trip 
on the Hudson and in New York harbor 
having been arranged. 

Important reports will be presented by 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, chairman of the com- 
mittee on slaughter-house reform; Dr. W. 0. 
Stillman, chairman of the committee on stock 
transportation; and by the committee of the 
American S. P. C. A. on the offer of an award 
of $10,000 for the most effective humane 
device for slaughtering animals. Dr. Charles 
L. Colton of the Connecticut Humane Soci- 
ety; Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Texas repre- 
sentative of the American Humane Education 
Society; Peter P. Gluck, head of the Louisiana 
State S. P. C. A.; Mrs. V. A. E. Dustin, 
secretary of the Animal Protective League, 
Cleveland; Matthew McCurrie, secretary of 
the San Francisco S. P. C. A.; M. Rene 
Labroutil of France; Robert H. Murray, 
president of the Nova Scotia S. P. C.; Sir 
Robert Gower of England; J. M. Wilson, 
general manager of the Toronto Humane 
Society; and T. Gilbert Pearson, president 
of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, are among the distinguished humane 
workers in this country and abroad who will 
discuss interesting topics at the sessions de- 
voted to animal protection. 

This section of the Convention will come 
to a close Wednesday evening, with a gran¢ 
banquet at the Hotel Astor, where speakers 
of national reputation will be heard. All 
interested in humane work, who can possibly 
do so, should plan to attend this world con- 
ference, which promises to be even more suc- 
cessful than the one held in Washington. 
D. C., in 1910. 


WORLD LEAGUE TO SAVE BIRDS 

HROUGH the efforts of President T. 

Gilbert Pearson of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. an international 
league to protect the wild birds of the world 
has been formed and is now in effective opera- 
tion in the United States, Canada, Australia. 
Norway, England, Holland, Luxemburg. 
France and Italy. Favorable action by other 
nations is expected soon. 
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THE BAT 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


[ CURVE, I curve from the mountain cave 
When dark comes down from the height; 

I flash my wing in an airy wave; 
I skim the sea of night! 

A pirate I am, a buccaneer bold 
With a pennant of black at the mast; 

And I scuttle the ships for their treasures of gold 
With ho, when the battle is past! 


An island I have in the midst of the sea, 
An island uncharted by men; 
And thither with stores of pillage I flee 
To bide me a while and then 
My vigil renew along the main 
In the light of the conquering stars; 
While ever I scoff at peril and pain, 
I. a swift errant of Mars! 


SPIDER WEBS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


OR a long time there was but one use for 
spiders’ web—besides the purpose for 
which the spiders spin it. It was used to 
mark the exact center of the object lens in the 
surveyor’s telescope. Spider web is the only 
suitable material yet discovered for these 
cross-hairs. Human hair is transparent and 
when magnified has the apparent dimensions 
of a rough-hewn lamp-post. 

In one large English factory where survey- 
ing instruments are made, spiders are among 
the most indispensable workers. They pro- 
duce during a two-months’ spinning season 
thousands of yards of web, which is wound 
upon metal frames and stored away until 
needed. A spider “at work’ dangles in the 
air by its invisible thread, the upper end of 
which is attached to a metal wire frame 
whirled in the hands of a girl. The girl first 
places the spider on her hand until the pro- 
truding end of the thread has become at- 
tached. When the spider attempts to leap 
to the ground she quickly attaches the 
thread to the center of the whirling frame, 
and as the spider pays out its web she wraps 
it round the frame. At one time she re- 
moves from a spider several hundred feet of 
thread. 


When the spiders at this factory are not 
spinning they are kept in a large wooden cage 
under the supervision of several girls. They 
are fed regularly and treated well, but they 
die in the winter, making it necessary to get 
a new corps of assistants every spring. 

But the commercial world has now found 
a new use for spider web. It is many times 
finer than the thinnest filament spun by the 
silkworm, and this was appreciated long, long 
ago. But the difficulty of obtaining silk from 
it, because of that very delicacy, was very 
great, seemingly insurmountable. 

Some years back a Frenchman attempted 
the making of spider silk, and was partially 
successful. He collected 10,000 spiders, kept 
them in separate cells, and produced silk 
goods, stockings, gloves, etc., of wonderful 
daintiness and beauty. As I remember it, 
the spiders got together one night, and after 
the slaughter there remained so few that the 
manufacturer quit in discouragement. 

Up until recently that has been one of the 
greatest obstacles—that cannibalistic nature of 
spiders. But it has now been discovered that 
a certain Brazilian species is not ferocious. 
These spiders live in peaceful communities 


of a few hundred, 
and are very industri- 
ous. The Brazilian 
spider is large too, 
measuring more than 
six inches when fully 
extended, and spins 
an exquisite film of 
yellow silk as strong 
as many of the ma- 
chine-made silks. 
Some of the webs of 
this big spider are ten 
or twelve yards in 
diameter. Some of 
the silk, made in ex- 
perimental trials, has 
been pronounced at 
least as good as the 
silkworm product: 
and there is every in- 
dication that the in- 
dustry will soon de- 
velop. 


MILK “A LA MODE” 
HE secretary of the South Bend (Ind.), 
Humane Society, Mr. H. A. Pershing, 
who is traveling abroad, sends us this account 
of the unique milk delivery system in some of 
the cities of southern Europe: 

‘A very interesting street scene in many of 
the towns, is a flock of nanny goats walking 
along the streets and sidewalks, a little boy 
leading them and delivering the milk, fresh 
from the bags of his flock. 

I saw the first flock in Marseilles and, fol- 
lowing, I soon saw the boy stop at a flower 
market where there were a number of women. 
One or two customers came up with cans and 
he immediately walked up to one goat who 
had a very full udder, and removed all her 
milk. I really think she was glad to be rid 
of the burden. One customer wanted so 
much that after emptying one udder, the lad 
had to take part from another to fill the bottle. 

While he was waiting on customers, the 
goats walked about the street, or lay down un- 
til he had supplied his trade. He then whis- 
tled sharply and each goat immediately fol- 
lowed after him. 

At Naples I followed another flock of goats 
and had the boy milk a glassful for me. I 
drank it, but it was rather warm, for the goats 
had not been on ice. 

These goats are taken through the busy 
streets every morning, and evening, delivering 
fresh milk which does not need to be Pasteur- 
ized. It is sold mostly for babies, as it is 
thought to be more easily digested than 
cow’s milk. 


AN EXAMPLE OF BIRD FRIENDLI- 
NESS 


ELIZABETH FREDERICK 


VERY interesting and rather unusual 

incident, showing how neighborly birds 
may be, happened last spring. A friend of 
mine has a cottage, and thefe is a certain vine 
growing close to a window, which is a favorite 
nesting-place with birds. This year two dif- 
ferent families, a pair of wrens and a pair of 
catbirds, decided to nest here, and so they set 
about building their homes. . Strange to say, 
there was no quarrelling over this, but each 
pair minded its own business, and when their 
homes were finished, lo and behold! there, 


and A Photos 
“PETER PAN,” FULL PEDIGREED, WIRE-HAIRED TERRIER WHO 
IS TO BE THE NEW CANINE PET AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


perched upon the edge of the good-sized nest 
of the catbird, was the dainty little nest of the 
wren. 

Never were two families more sociable. 
Together the mothers sat on their eggs, and 
perhaps they chatted about different things 
to make the long hours of waiting less lone- 
some. Together the wrens and the catbirds 
fought the cat and bravely defended their 
homes, when the babies were hatched, and 
side by side they raised their families and 
taught them how to fly. Now there is nothing 
left but the two nests to show this unusual 
friendship between two bird families. 

I firmly believe we shall improve our 
human society by every effective step taken 
to promote.the humane treatment of de- 
fenseless animals, and the protection of the 
weak and suffering. Warren G. Harpinc 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
A True Story 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


ALL night his barking banished sleep 
From many weary eyes, 

For far away the villagers 
Could hear his frantic cries. 


Morn came and still the sounds ceased not; 
“Help! Help!” they seemed to say 

To the two men who hastened forth 
The summons to obey. 


A hunting dog, well nigh distraught. 
Out in the field they found, 
Who greeted them with wild delight; 

Then following the hound, 


He led them to a deep, dark well, 
Where, in its horrid gloom, 

They saw, imprisoned, a poor dog— 
To drown his likely doom. 


For weak and spent was he, his nails 
Clean to the quick were worn 

In his vain struggles to escape, 
And wretched and forlorn, 


He would have perished there had not 
This Good Samaritan 

Of faithful hounds proved rescuer 
By bringing help from man. 
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“VAN TROMP” 
A. M. WILLIAMS 


OU RE going to be tamed, my friend,” 
I said firmly; yet how to transport my 
prickly captive homeward I did not know. 

The little Scotch boy, August Johann Chris- 
tain Van Tromp MacDonald, solved the puz- 
zle. He spread on the ground his big red 
cotton handkerchief on to which we rolled the 
fiercely bristling hedgehog. In the sling thus 
formed we carried him gingerly to my farm- 
house lodgings where an empty chicken-run 
was available as a jail. 

That hedgehog lady was never tamed—at 
all events by me! In the morning I found 
that she had supplied me with more respon- 
sive material for training. She was no longer 
rolled into the impregnable ball of yesterday, 
but was stretched among the hay, her bright 
black eyes full of pride as she gazed at the 
four tiny blind beasties who were making a 
voracious first meal. 

I had heard of cannibalistic tendencies 
amongst timid and disgruntled animal moth- 
ers, and so excepting to supply some milk, 
bread and fragments of raw meat daily, I left 
her undisturbed. The food, untouched in the 
daytime, disappeared during the night, for 
hedgehogs are nocturnal feeders and wan- 
derers. 

In a few days the young ones, when not 
engaged in the important business of suckling, 
made short trips of exploration into the run, 
and despite the exceeding shortness of their 
legs proved that they were capable of mov- 
ing at a surprising pace. They were flat 
in appearance, almost as broad as long, and 
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AFRICAN ELEPHANTS IN THEIR NATIVE HAUNTS 


covered with a rather coarse brownish fur, 
in which little flexible white spines already 
showed. 

When they were old enough to be weaned, 
Mrs. Hedgehog, huffy and prickly tempered 
as ever, was rolled into a dustpan. In that 
undignified conveyance she made the trip to 
the meadows and freedom. Three of her 
babies were released with her. The fourth 
I kept. In honor of my little Scotch friend 
with the Dutch mother, he was named August 
Johann Christain Van Tromp, and called for 
short “Van Tromp.” 

Deprived of his animal friends and given 
the freedom of the house, Van Tromp devel- 
oped a real appreciation of human compan- 
ionship, so much so that if left alone on the 
ground floor for any length of time, invariably 
he would laboriously climb the stairs in search 
of company. 

Then, too, his tastes in the matter of food 
grew along civilized lines. He enjoyed “‘Grape- 
nuts” and cream for breakfast, ate bananas 
for lunch, and preferred his milk to be offered 
ina spoon. Roast meat and vegetables were 
not despised, though a worm or two au naturel 
seemed to be better relished. 

He took occasional exercise in the garden 
and desultorily hunted grubs, but on the whole 
civilization had made him lazy, so that he took 
much pleasure in lying stretched out in a 
patch of sunlight that shone through the 
kitchen window and warmed the linoleum 
comfortably. With spines laid flat, legs 
sprawling, he liked to doze, only moving as 
the sunlight did. 

His spines were now fully developed, but 
he was much less addicted to the use of 
them than his mother had been; 
they were allowed to lie flat 
and harmless, so long as 
friends handled him, but at the 
touch of a stranger Van Tromp 
drew himself into a ball and 
instantly stuck up his prickly 
barrage. 

Such a fascinating pet could 
not be abandoned, and so with 
the intention of bringing him 
back to Oregon with me, a travel- 
ing box was constructed, and we 
started on our journey. 

Van Tromp objected. Unused 
to confinement, he scratched 
furiously at the walls of his con- 
tainer. Despite my denial, ner- 
vous fellow passengers on the 
train were convinced that my 
suspiciously noisy box contained 
rats, and that it was only a 
matter of time before they would 
effect their escape. 

Even I, fond as I was of my 
pet, was irritated abominably 
by that unceasing scratching. 
I began toimagine myself in mid- 
ocean, unable to bear it longer, 
taking him by the diminutive 
tail and hurling ‘him into the 
depths of the Atlantic. We had 
to part. 

Van Tromp MacDonald, who 
was seeing me on my way, extri- 
cated me from my difficulties. 
In return for the sum of one 
shilling and the future owner- 
ship of his squirming namesake, 
he engaged to carry him back 
to the place of his birth. 


“COMET” 
KATHARINE WOODRUFF 


OMET came into being the year of 

‘“‘Halley’s Comet’’—hence his name. 

He had a rich, glossy coat of seal brown, 

striped with light gray. Around his neck 

were three stripes, which we called his pearls. 

His paws were marked like old-fashioned 
mitts, which women wore long ago. 

He was a most fascinating kitten, with all 
the charms of the most kittenish of kittens, 
and his face retained its youthful look through 
the twelve years of his life. 

He came from a notable family of mousers, 
and soon established his prowess in that line 
by ridding the house of rats and mice. 

We used to think he understood every word 
we said, for he developed most wonderful in- 
telligence. He had quite an ear for music, 
and would sit on my sister’s lap, with his paws 
on her breast, perfectly happy, while she 
crooned to him by the half hour. She taught 
him to shake hands, and to give her a kiss, 
rewarding him with raisins, of which he was 
very fond. He was also fond of cheese, and 
when I would say, “Comet, do you want a 
piece of cheese?” he would talk earnestly in 
his cat language, trying to make me under- 
stand how very much he wanted that piece of 
cheese. 

I taught him to answer what we called the 
“S$. O. S.” I would whistle and he would 
come at once, even when he was soundly 
sleeping, jump on my lap, and put his paws 
around my neck. 

He was very fond of company, especially 
children, but very decided in his likes and 
dislikes of grown people. Some people he 
would never go near, but for others he would 
stand a moment, look into their faces, and 
then jump on their laps, purring and showing 
his friendship. A gentleman and his wife 
called one day and Comet went immediately 
to the gentleman, jumped on his lap, put his 
paws around his neck, rubbed against his 
cheek, purred and showed every sign of affec- 
tion. The lady laughed and said her husband 
always read in the evening with three cats 
on his lap. 

Comet became quite a hero in our village. 
He disappeared for two weeks, and was adver- 
tised, with a generous reward. Every one 
was looking for him, and at last the little 
prodigal was brought home, followed by 
troops of children, who came to rejoice over 
his return, for they all loved him. 

Comet always kept strange cats and dogs 
out of our yard, but one day a poor sick cat 
wandered in, and we marveled at the kindly 
way Comet received him, allowing the poor 
creature to stay until he went away of his 
own accord. And one cold night when a poor 
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little kitten came to our door, Comet treated 
it like an elder brother until I took the kitten 
to its home the next day. 

Comet was playful through the twelve 
years of his life. He dearly loved the game 
of “I Spy,” and would play until we were 
worn out. His acrobatic feats on a chair 
were considered quite wonderful, and we used 
to talk laughingly of taking him on the road 
to build up our fallen fortunes. 

When my sister died, Comet missed her 
sorely, and showed it in many touching ways. 
I came West to spend the winter, and had 
Comet sent by express. The journey, with 
the homesickness which followed, was too 
much for him, and he died September 28, 
1922, twelve days after he arrived, showing 
his love for me to the last. His death was 
a great grief to me, for I felt he might have 
lived if he had not been taken from his old 
home, where he was so cherished for twelve 


years. 


A BRIEF ON THE BISON 


HE bison bears the distinction of being 

North America’s noblest native wild 
animal. His title is clearer and more de- 
served since he has barely escaped extinction, 
and that by the hands of the white man. 
From fifty millions strong when the first white 
settlers invaded his domains his numbers 
dropped to a thousand. He was storm-proof 
against all natural foes but easy prey for man. 
The march of civilization across the great 
plains did not sweep him aside; it ground the 
bones of countless of his kind into the very 
dust of the prairies. 


It was about a generation ago that the great 
American bison family reached its lowest 
point. Since then the few scattered remnants 
have recouped and rehabilitated themselves. 
With that grit and tenacity written large in 
the very face and demeanor of the American 
bison, and with the help of a few powerful 
friends who did not want to see one of the 
finest of animal species pursued or perish from 
the face of the earth, the bison have come 
back and now number approximately 10,000. 

Government reservations in both the 
United States and Canada are harboring by 
far the greater part of the bison population, 
which precludes the repetition of wholesale 
slaughter and annihilation, but there is a 
hardy herd of perhaps six or seven hundred 
which has survived the attacks of its enemies 
and is on the increase. It has penetrated to 


the far north and above Lake Athabasca. 
Let us hope the bison has found a home on 
this hemisphere where it can exist and main- 
tain itself after the manner of its original 
forbears. 


Cats and How to Care for Them 


ANY years ago in other lands the cat 

was not only treated kindly and well, 

but she was actually worshipped. If we com- 

pare the lot of the cats of our own country 

today with that of those in former times we 

cannot help noticing the great contrast be- 
tween them. 

What we can do to improve their condition 
is a problem of great importance, for of all 
our domestic animals there is none who is so 
neglected and badly used as the poor, home- 
less, unwanted puss. By nature, dignified 
and independent, she has, through our indif- 
ference, become too often a miserable, gaunt 
shadow of her former self. 

Too many cats in the world, you say, and 
that, of course, is quite true; but are we not 
partly responsible for this, and what are the 
facts? You find a family owning a cat, who 
is fairly well treated. Kittens arrive, and no 
one troubles about what will happen in the 
future—for the present they are “dear little 
things,” and the children like them for pets. 
In a few months they are no longer pets, they 
are “too many cats about the place.” They 
are turned adrift, and share the fate of thou- 
sands—ill-usage, starvation, and death. How 
much the better way to have destroyed most 
of them painlessly soon after birth! That 
seems to be the first and most necessary fact 
to bring home to people who want to help 
with regard to this problem of too many cats. 
If you keep one of them in order not to dis- 
tress the mother, make it your duty to find 
that kitten a good home. 

When You Move. This is a time when the 
cat often suffers greatly from want of consid- 
eration, but there is a ‘best way’? which you 
may adopt in times of removal. Place her 
comfortably in a covered basket, and when 
the new house is reached shut her up, that she 
may have no chance of escaping. You may 
butter her feet, which will engage her atten- 
tion, and you should spare a few moments to 
soothe and talk to her. When it is dusk carry 
her about the new place, and she will soon get 
reconciled as long as she has her “‘own people” 
about her. 7 


Never pat a cat as you do a dog; she should 
be stroked with the palm of the hand. Their 
bodies are tender, so never snatch them up 
and squeeze and hug them, even if it is meant 
kindly. 

Food. Your cat may like one kind of food, 
mine another, and it is useless to lay down 
any hard and fast rules. Cats will generally 
share with their masters the food they take 
themselves. Raw meat should be fed occa- 
sionally. Feed her at regular hours twice a 
day. Butter, cream, milk, oil, these are good 
and necessary for health. 

Water to drink should always be within 
your cat’s reach. You never know when 
she may feel the need of it—and she cannot 
ask. 

Grass is good for them. Some people keep 
a little growing in a flower-pot on purpose for 
pussy. 

Play. They need exercise, too, and this 
is not so easy to provide for them as it is for 
dogs, but if encouraged they will play for 
hours with a rubber ball, or a cotton reel at- 
tached to a string. It is not only kittens 
who enjoy a game; quite elderly cats are also 
fond of play. 

At Night the best place for your cat is in the 
house in a basket or box of her own. En- 
courage her to come in for her supper at a 
certain time. 

The Strays. The lost and forsaken cats 
whom we constantly come across are the 
greatest difficulty. Our own cats we feel we 
can do our duty by, but what about these 
others? 

All animal lovers hope that in time the 
matter will be made a public one, and that 
local authorities will erect shelters and lethal 
chambers to which stray cats may be taken. 

Holiday Time. When leaving home in the 
summer do not forget to make some provision 
for pussy. Either take her with you, or find 
a neighbor or friend who will take care of her 
for you, and do not abandon her when you 
leave your country or sea-shore residence. 
It is cruel and unlawful, and for such an act 
you will be liable to prosecution. 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 
STOKES ANTHONY BENNETT 


SHAME to the man who kills for sport, 
And takes what he cannot give; 

Who, gun in hand, would e’er disport, 
With only himself to live. 


Shame to the man who’s quite content 
With a bird or beast at bay; 

And who, it seems, is always bent 
On taking their life away. 


Shame to the man who has no heart 
For the creatures that he meets; 
Who lets destruction play chief part 

In the things called hunting feats. 


Shame to the man who cannot go 
On a stroll through wood or plain, 
Except he wield a fatal blow, 
And beast of the creatures slain. 


Shame to the man who kills for sport, 
And takes what he cannot give; 

Whose very thoughts and acts import 
That only himself shall live. 


DEATH OF FAMOUS WAR HORSE 
EORGE WASHINGTON, famous war 


horse, survivor of. two campaigns, 
mount of the late Colonel Paul Waterman and 
proud bearer of General Pershing in the first 
American review in Paris, was shot by an 
agent of the Connecticut Humane Society, at 
West Hartford, in August. Though only 
about 15 years old the herse, which had been 
cared for in Troop B Armory since he returned 
from France, had been Suffering considerably 
from his war experiences and had grown piti- 
ably thin. It was decided that the best course 
was to end it all. 

The horse had an unusual war record. He 
went to the Mexican border in the summer of 
1916 and to France in 1917 with Dr. Water- 
man. He was one of the few horses to be 
returned from France by the government. 
Since then he had been ridden some, but for 
the most part he had led a quiet existence. 
When Troop B held its first horse show, in 
November, 1922, the show was built around 
George Washington, who, at each perform- 
ance, was brought in triumphantly to the 
strains of martial music. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four new Bands of Mercy were reported 
in August. Of these, there was one each in 
Canada, Minnesota, Missouri and Kentucky. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 143,106 


ON COLD NIGHTS 


HERE do your pets and other animals 
spend the night—and how? 

Do they shiver from the cold and fail to 
get the proper rest and sleep? .This is an 
important matter, for the health of the animal 
will in large part depend on its quarters and 
the way in which it gets rest. 

If you were a dog or a cow, you would not 
think it very comfortable if you had to stay 
out in the cold, maybe in rain, snow or sleet, 
while human beings everywhere were tucked 
in their warm, cozy beds. 

A proper shelter for horses and cattle, a 
warm kennel for the dog, with blankets, etc., 
show thoughtfulness and are appreciated by 
all animals. Don’t think they will forget 
these kindnesses. . They will not. 

It is true that animals have been given 
thick hides and a btanket of hair to keep them 
warm, but these often are not enough. 


BUT—EVERY BOY SHOULD HAVE A 
DOG 


(Reprinted with permission) 


MA says no, it’s too much care 

An’ it will scatter germs an’ hair 

Aw’ it’s a nuisance through and through 
An’ barks when-you don’t want it to; 
An’ carries dirt from off the street, 

An’ tracks the carpets with its feet. 

But it’s a sign he’s growin’ up 

When he is longin’ for a pup. 


Most every night he comes to me 

Aw’ climbs a-straddle of my knee 

An’ starts to fondle me an’ pet, 

Then asks me if I’ve found one yet. 
An’ ma says: “‘Now don’t tell him yes; 
You know they make an awful mess,” 
An’ starts their faults to catalogue; 

But every boy should have a dog. 


An’ some night when he comes to me. 

Deep in my pocket there will be 

The pup he’s hungry to possess 

Or else I sadly miss my guess. 

For I remember all the joy 

A dog meant to a little boy 

Who loved it in the long ago. 

The joy that’s now_his right to know. 
EpGar A. GuEst 


Surprises at the Dog Parade 


LUCY C. 


ARTER gave a sharp whistle to awaken 
“Ruffy” who was asleep on the front 


porch. The dog looked up out of one eye, 
then seeing his young master sprang to his 
feet and trotted down the walk to where 
Carter stood. ‘Come on, old boy, we’ve got 
to beat it. The parade begins at ten sharp.” 

Ruffy seemed to understand and he ran 
down the street in an excited manner, his long 
yellow hair shining in the sunlight. 

Carter could not take the dog on the street 
car, so they started on their three-mile walk 
to the heart of the city where, in the large 
auditorium, all the boys and girls and their 
dogs were to assemble before the great event 
of the summer—the dog parade. Many prizes 
were to be awarded at the termination of the 
procession. 

Each child in his own heart knew that his 
dog would be a prize winner. 

Carter was proud of Ruffy, a beautiful, yel- 
lowish-brown collie, with great, big brown 
eyes that looked up into his little master’s face 
with admiration every few steps. 

As they approached the auditorium Carter 
saw a steady stream of children and dogs 
coming from all directions. Some of the dogs 
were led by a leash, some small ones were car- 
ried, others rode in wagons and one small white 
fluffy spitz rode in state, in a baby carriage. 

Before Carter entered the big building, 
where all the dogs could be heard barking and 
yelping at each other, he put on Ruffy’s leash 
so he could hold him. Ruffy might get into a 
fight, if not held tight. The children strug- 
gled to keep the animals from pitching into 
each other. One fight was called off between 
a Scotch terrier and a Boston bull terrier, 
when it looked as if the two hundred dogs 
were all going to join in. 

The band struck into a march, men called, 
and the line of procession began to form. 
First came a St. Bernard led by a small girl; 
then came the tiniest dog, a Mexican hairless; 
then a wonderful white Russian wolfhound; 
a bull-dog with a pipe in his mouth and 
glasses on his nose came next; following him 
came Airedales, Irish setters, and representa- 
tives of all the different terrier families. All 
the leading breeds were in the parade. Some 
of the dogs liked it, others would not keep in 
line and made wild dashes to get away. 

Then came Carter’s turn. He was ready to 
start, his face shining with joy, until a woman 


UPDIKE 


passed him who shouted, “Oh, that’s Rex, my 
dog!” 

Ruffy heard her voice and gave one bound 
toward her. 

Carter stood by, declaring, “He’s mine. 
He’s mine, and I paid for his license with all 
my own money.” 

Carter’s place was filled in the line while he 
tried to claim Ruffy’s ownership. 

The lady said that Rex had been lost for 
two months. The dog seemed bewildered. 
First he jumped all over the lady, then over 
Carter who, finding the dog knew the woman, 
exclaimed, ““He came to my house two months 
ago and whined to get in, one cold morning. 
We tried to make him go away, but he would 
not go. We looked in the ads for a lost dog. 
but not any were found about Ruffy. So I 
fed him and I guess he loved us, ’cause he 
stayed.” Carter leaned over and patted the 
dog, then threw his arms around his neck and 
buried his face in the mass of Ruffy’s long, 
yellow hair. When he looked up there were 
tears in his eyes and his voice trembled. 
“Take him away, quick, if he’s yours.” 

The lady felt badly and offered Carter some 
money for being kind to her dog, but the lad 
refused it. “No, no, please, I can’t take it.” 

Manfully Carter and Ruffy parted, and the 
boy stood gazing after his departed pet with 
tears running down each cheek. He dashed 
them away before he thought any one would 
notice him. But—a man had watched the 
parting of boy and dog. The parade was go- 
ing down the street. 

Some one touched Carter. “Hello, son, 
you are the boy I’m looking for! Will you 
take this dog in the parade for me? You 
seem to have lost your dog. His name is 
““Max.”’ Hold on to him tight, he is pretty 
lively.” 

Before Carter could speak he had been 
given the leash and pushed into position in the 
parade. He looked down at the dog; he 
was a beautiful, powerful Airedale. The lad 
smiled; he was in it after all. The band 
played, the people shouted. and the dogs 
yelped as they walked through the crowded 
streets. Then, at last, the two hundred chil- 
dren and their pets came back to the audi- 
torium and passed before the judges’ stand. 
Here the prizes were to be awarded. 

Five dollars went for the best bred dog. 
Then two dollars for the largest dog, the 
smallest, the best behaved. The same amount 
was given to the best cared for dog, and Carter 
felt a pang grip his heart as Ruffy was given 
that prize. 

Many more prizes were called. Carter 
started looking for the man whose dog he had. 
Soon he saw him standing in the judges’ stand. 
The man stood up and made an announce- 
ment. “Boys and girls, the big prize of the 
day is now to be given away. It is the thor- 
oughbred Airedale, Max. He goes to the most 
deserving boy, Carter Robinson.” 

So Carter went home, in the gentleman's 
car, the proud possessor of Max, who from the 
very start loved his new master. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 
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THE LLAMA OF THE ANDES 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


HE llama is a native of South America, was in general 
use as a beast of burden on the Peruvian Andes at the 
Spanish conquest, and was the only beast of burden used by 
the natives of America before the horse and ass were intro- 
duced by Europeans. It is still much used in this capacity 
on the Andes, the peculiar conformation of its feet enabling 
it to walk securely on slopes too rough and steep for any other 
animal. Many silver 
mines of the Andes 
could searcely be 
worked but for the 
llamas. The burden 
carried by them 
should not exceed 125 
pounds. When load- 
ed in excess of this the 
animal lies down and 
refuses to move, nor 
will either coaxing or 
severity overcome its 
resolution. For this 
reason the natives say 
they need no better 
scales than this ani- 
mal. 
The llamas are very 
patient and docile. 
The women make 
fancy bridles for them, 
and also pierce their 
ears in which they 
place colored yarn or 
ribbon. The rate of . 
travel is from twelve 
fifteen miles per 
Photo from Raymond and Whitcomb day. The llama _ is 
LLAMAS IN PERU about three feet in 
height at the shoul- 
der, has a rather long neck, and carries its head elevated. The 
females are smaller and less strong than the males, and only 
the latter are used for carrying burdens. The color varies 
greatly but is generally brown, with shades of yellow or black, 
frequently speckled, rarely quite white or black. The flesh 
is spongy, coarse, and not of agreeable flavor. The hair or 
wool is inferior to that of the alpaca, but is used for similar 
purposes, that of the female being finer than that of the male. 


HIS FIRST AND LAST SPARROW 
EVELYN IRENE BANNING 


T happened in a small country town one bright spring day. 
Jim, the widow’s boy, had arisen early to go out into the 
woods that morning. He carried with him the shotgun which 
he had earned for himself during the long winter months. 
He felt proud of himself as he hurried out into the open air 
with his gun thrown carelessly over his shoulder. 
He was whistling—and thinking. He thought of his chances 
of earning extra money for himself and possibly for the 
family. He would buy clothes for his mother and: baby 


sister. Perhaps he would be able to earn enough with the 
skins to support them all. He had heard and read about 
men who had done such great things. Many were the hopes 
of nine-year-old Jim, as he approached the woods of Rocky 
Hill that spring morning. 

It was some three hours later when I saw the lad again. 
I caught a glimpse of him returning home and, anxious to 
know of his success, I went out to meet him. He still carried 
his gun over his shoulder, but I noticed that he held some- 
thing in his right hand. Yes! It was a tiny, bleeding spar- 
row. As Jim came nearer to me, I could also see that he was 
crying, crying as if his heart would break. I immediately 
went up to him and asked him what the trouble was. 

“T’ve gone and killed him,’’ was his sobbing reply. 

And in spite of my many questions concerning his shooting 
and how he happened to kill the sparrow, he would merely 
say, “Oh, Aunt Edie, I’ve shot him dead. I’ve gone and 
killed the little sparrow.” 

That afternoon a tiny burial was held up in the back lot. 
Jimmy was the minister, the pall-bearer, and the grave- 
digger. That night a shotgun was placed up in the attic far 
out of reach. 


MY ROVER 
FLORENCE E. MARSHALL 


HEN my upper 
lip is trembly, 
And a lump gets in 
my throat, 
And the fellows that I'm 
scared of 
Have tried to get my 
goat; 
And I’m feeling kind 
of lonesome 
And I’m losing all 
my sand, 
It’s great to have my 
Rover 
Come up and lick my 
hand. 


For Rover is my buddie, 
And I’m happy as can be 

For I know there’s simply nothing 
That he wouldn’t do for me; 

For he loves me, and I know it, 
And though other friends may fail 

This world looks good, I tell you, 
When Rover wags his tail. 


You couldn’t keep discouraged ; 
You couldn’t long be blue 
If you have a friend like Rover, 
And know he’s loving you; 
For he rushes out to meet me 
When I’m coming through the yard; 
He just wags himself all over 
Cause he’s loving me so hard. 
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TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 
A New Era for Man and Animal 


F it be true that “Happy is the country that 
has no history,” history generally mean- 
ing war, strife, revolution, and misery, then 
we in the popular Norman town, Dieppe, 
should be happy indeed. 

All traces of the World War are nearly 
effaced and both man and his humble friend 
the animal, are having such good times as no 
prophet, however optimistic, would have dared 
to foretell. 

Twenty years ago the toiler won but a 
scanty wage, the masses which are called here 
“le peuple’—the proletariat—accepted pov- 
erty or quasi-poverty as an inevitable condi- 
tion of life. Today the worker is a factor, an 
important one, his wage is in many cases 
greater than that of the man of education and 
refinement. 

No more half-fed families, children stunted 
through want of generous food, no more 
shabby clothes, and the slums are disappearing. 

Five hundred new well-built cottages al- 
ready have been built near the town. Each 
house has a garden, well-lighted rooms, and per- 
fected hygienic conditions have been assured. 

In “La cité Ouvriére” one sees today well 
dressed, happy, prosperous workers whose 
children will know the joys of life. 

The worker of 1923 has come into his own; 
the serfdom of poverty is ended. What a 
happy change! We must not forget the 
progress made in the treatment of animal life. 

Twenty years ago horse, dog, and all ani- 
mal life was suffering from ill-treatment. 
Poor ill-fed horses, beaten and kicked, have 
given place to a new race of splendid well-fed 
ones—the pride of their owners. 

Look where you will it were difficult to find 
one ill-conditioned horse, but instead, well- 
groomed, handsome ones. 

The kicks, lashings, and oaths are things of 
the past. Domestic animals of all kinds are 
now made pets of; children fondle and love 
their little animal playmates. What a pleas- 
ure to chronicle it! 

The police take a general interest in seeing 
that the enactments of La Loi Grammont are 
carried out. We still have need of better 
means of slaughter at the abattoirs and there is 
a certain amount of cruelty in the markets in 

-handling poultry caused by a habit of selling 
live poultry, there being a great prejudice of 
long standing against buying killed fowls. 

Self-interest being unhappily a great factor 
in human affairs, an appeal was made some 
years ago to all owners of horses to treat them 
well, feed them well, and: attend to stable 
comfort, and this in their owners’ interests. 

Leaflets were distributed every market day 
and given to every driver. The result has 
been astonishing. Once convince the owner 
that his horse, well-cared for, was money in 
his pocket and that one well-fed, kindly 
treated horse was worth three poor, half- 
starved ones, success was assured. 

We firmly believe that every year will bring 
better and better conditions, till perfection is 
reached. Epw. Fox SarnsBuRY 

Dieppe, France 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individ- 
uals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 


stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
Stalls and kennels are marked with the names 
of the donors. 


THE MURDER CAR 
MARY L. STILLINGS 


ALONE, save for a dot of white 

The wide road lay in the morning light. 

A low, soft purring on the air, 

A long, black monster now gliding there 

Along the road, turns from its way, 

Springs for the dot as a cat for its prey, 

And Mary’s pet Leghorn will ne’er move again 
“What does it matter? It’s only a hen.” 


Motionless, without hint of coming disaster, 

Hector watches the road for his master. 

Now of relatives and friends bereft 

The collie dog is all he has left. 

A sudden roar, a pitiful moan, 

And poor old Hector lay dying, alone. 

With savage joy runs the wild road hog. 
“What does it matter? It’s only a dog.” 


*Round Dead Men’s Curve where daisies grow 

With buttercups and clovers aglow 

Came Baby Ruth on feet unskilled, 

With blossoms for mother were both hands filled. 

A crash, a cry, and The Thing had fled, 

While the daisies there grew slowly red. 

A mother’s anguished scream and wild— 
“What does it matter? It’s only a child.” 


THE BURMESE AND ANIMALS 


VERY charming book about “Burmah 

and the Burmese,” has been written by 
G. H. Fielding, and is published by Bentley 
and Son (England), which shows the habits of 
the Burmese in a very attractive light. The 
author says: “There are no dark places in the 
lives of the Burmese, as there are in the lives 
of other Orientals. All is open as the light of 
day in their lives, and their religion and their 
women are the freest in the world.”’ He also 
states that the Burmese treat animals as a 
father would little children who are very stupid 
or troublesome, but who are lovable. The 
Burmese look upon humanity as the highest 
virtue. The author asks: “Do you think that 
a Burmese boy would be allowed to rob birds’ 
nests, or to worry rats, or to go ferreting? Not 
so; they would be crimes.” 

In many jungle-villages there are deer-hunt- 
ers, but they are disgraced men, and (accord- 
ing to the Burmese belief) will have a terrible 
penalty to pay for it all, and it will take much 
suffering to wash from their souls the cruelty, 
the blood-thirst, the carelessness to suffering, 
and the absence of compassion regarding the 
pain they inflict by this hunting. They ask: 
“Is there no food in the bazaar (their market) 
that you must take life?” 

Mr. Fielding states that these merciful 
people build sparrow cotes in the villages, and 
when he shot some sparrows that built about 
his rooms and made an unpleasant litter, the 
Burmese reproved him, telling, him that if he 
had built a sparrow cote the birds would have 
used it and not have troubled him. Mr. 
Fielding justly says: “If you are kind to ani- 
mals you will be kind to your fellow-men.” 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Mary had been re- 
peatedly cautioned against handling any ob- 
ject that might contain germs. “Mother,” 
she said, “I shall never play with my puppy 
any more, because he has germs on him.” 
“Oh, no!’ replied the mother. “There are 
no germs on your puppy.” “Yes, there are,” 
insisted the child. “I saw one hop.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


THE HUNTER’S SOLILOQUY 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


sport 
That owes its pleasure to another's pain.” 
Cowper in “The Task” 

EE! This has been a fine day. Have] 
had sport? VllsayI have. Let’s count 
*em. Twenty corpses! I expect I had better 
throw this mocking-bird away before a game 
warden comes along and orders me to cough 
up to.the tune of ten bucks; I know I was 
taking a chance when I killed him. but he 
was such a pretty shot, swaying on that 
bough, singing to split his throat. And this 
dove! why did I waste ammunition on him? 
It must have been that his little coral feet 
were so enticing as he ran daintily along that 
I just had to shoot his head off. Aud look at 
that rabbit, still alive and struggling to 
breathe! I thought he was dead two hours 
ago, shot all to pieces as he is. I may as well 
throw him away. He is too badly shot up to 
cook. These quail are hardly large enough 
to be eaten. I shot into the bunch to get 
the mother; then, too, I can count them when 
bragging of the number of my kills. I must 
have winged at least half a dozen birds which 
have gone off somewhere to die; and, let’s see, 
two rabbits got away after being shot. That 
was Rover’s fault. He has been a faithful 
dog, but he is getting old and isn’t worth his 
keep. Next time we go hunting I guess I will 
just ‘accidentally’ shoot him. Well! I have 
certainly had a day’s fun and earned a good 

night’s rest.” 


HORSES IN NORWAY 


OUR readers might be glad to know that 
in Norway notices are put up warning 
drivers that six months’ imprisonment may 
be meted out to one who “mishandles” or 
overloads his horse; that visitors are obliged 
to walk up certain half-hour hills, “by order”; 
and that no blinkers are used on any of the 
horses, many such a pretty cream color, with 
high arched necks. —The Animals’ Friend 


A STUDY IN HEREDITY 


N Irishman was seated in a train beside 
a pompous individual who was accom- 
panied by a dog. 
“Foine dog ye have,” said the Irishman. 
‘Pwhat kind is it?” 
“4 cross between an Irishman and an ape,” 
the man replied. 
“Shure an’ it’s related to both of us,” the 
Irishman rejoined. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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